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"Sing  joyfully  to  the  Lord,  you  righteous; 
play  skillfully,  and  shout  for  joy." 


Psalm  33,  verses  1  &  3 


"If  I  forget  you,  0  Jerusalem, 
may  my  right  hand  forget  its  skill." 


Psalm  137,  verse  5  (NIV) 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


By  definition,  technique  is  essentially  the  means  by  which  an 
expression  is  realized,  "the  manner  in  which  a  musician,  dancer,  or 
athlete  uses  basic  physical  movements  in  performance. Technique  is 
subservient  to  the  creative  will;  although  a  diverse  range  of  technical 
approaches  is  available  to  the  performer,  each  of  these  manners  of 
movement  must  subordinate  itself  to  an  ultimate  goal  or  expression. 

Any  question  of  "right  or  wrong"  in  the  application  of  technique  is 
answered  by  whether  or  not  the  desired  end  result  is  realized. 

In  order  to  focus  on  the  ultimate  concern  of  musical  expression 
within  a  piano  piece,  it  may  appear  to  be  disadvantageous  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  physical-technical  matters.  However,  a  musical  expression 
will  not  be  realized  without  technique.  Be  it  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious,  learned  or  intuitive,  the  pianist  uses  physical  movements  in 
order  to  produce  sound  at  the  keyboard. 

The  dictionary  entry  from  which  the  opening  quotation  is  taken 
later  clarifies  that  technique  involves  the  ability  to  use  physical 
movements  effectively.  An  effective  technique  is  synonymous  with  an 
efficient  one;  the  appropriate  musical  expression  will  be  communicated 
effectively  only  if  the  pianist  has  the  physical  energy,  properly 
channeled,  to  do  so.  Just  as  today's  athlete  relies  on  efficient 
muscular  activity  for  demanding  physical  feats,  so  the  modern  virtuoso 


^Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary,  (1971),  s.v. 
"Technique". 
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pianist  depends  on  minimal  energy  expenditures  for  musically-satisfying 
performances. 

Modern  piano  technique  incorporates  the  involvement  and  inter¬ 
play  of  all  the  parts  of  the  playing  mechanism.  The  pianist's  mechan¬ 
ism  consists  of  a  series  of  levers  and  joints.  The  levers  include  the 
finger,  hand,  forearm,  upper  arm  and  torso.  The  joints  from  which 
these  levers  operate  are,  respectively,  the  knuckle,  wrist,  elbow, 
shoulder  and  pelvis.  Piano  pedagogues  such  as  Abbey  Whiteside  and 
Tobias  Matthay  have  established  the  importance  and  the  advantages  of 
recognizing  how  the  various  levers  may  work  actively  or  passively  in 
conjunction  with  each  other. 

The  involvement  of  the  entire  playing  mechanism  is  essential  to 
performing  the  Opus  11  Preludes  (1888-96)  of  Alexander  Nikolayevich 
Skryabin  (1872-1915).  Most  of  these  preludes  were  written  during 
Skryabin's  tour  of  Europe  in  the  last  months  of  1895.  "Primarily 

o 

descriptions  of  Scriabin's  [i.e.,  Skryabin's]  journey  to  the  West, 
the  twenty-four  preludes  contain  technical  challenges  which  fingers 
alone  cannot  even  attempt  to  solve.2 3  Large  legato  leaps,  quickly 
repeated  legato  octaves,  voicing:  these  are  only  some  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  which  require  the  participation  and  interaction  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  physical  mechanism  in  order  to  achieve  consistently 
successful  execution. 


2Faubion  Bowers,  Scriabin:  Enigma  and  Answers  (New  York: 
St.  Martin's  Press,  1973),  p.  40. 

^Interestingly  enough,  Skryabin  gives  few  fingering 
suggestions,  perhaps  implying  a  coordinated  lever  approach  to  piano 
technique. 
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The  scope  of  this  paper  encompasses  technique  insofar  as  physi¬ 
cal  movement  is  applied  to  the  keyboard.  Pedalling  is  another  aspect 
of  piano  technique  which  deserves  special  consideration;  however,  with 
the  exception  of  some  reference  within  the  section  on  repeated-notes, 
this  subject  falls  outside  the  boundaries  of  this  essay.  While  the 
damper  pedal  is  often  perceived  to  be  the  means  to  establish  difficult 
legato  connections,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  upper  arm  and  forearm 
play  important  roles  in  securing  legato  connections,  sometimes  more 
effectively  and  satisfactorily  than  when  depending  on  pedal  alone. 

The  pianist,  piqued  by  the  creative  will,  must  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  "right  or  wrong"  in  piano  technique  by  ascertaining  what 
produces  the  desired  effect  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  In  this 
essay,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  value  of  understanding  the  function 
of  the  entire  playing  mechanism  while  focusing  on  the  often  overlooked 
capabilities  of  the  arm.  A  greater  range  of  expression  is  concomitant 
with  an  increased  awareness  of  how  the  playing  mechanism's  levers 
beneficially  work  together.  That,  in  essence,  is  the  presupposition  on 
which  the  following  analysis  of  technical  problems  and  their  solutions 
begins. 


II.  ANALYSIS  OF  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS  AND  THEIR  SOLUTIONS 


A.  Octaves 

In  delineating  Skryabin's  use  of  octaves,  two  types  of  octave 
passages  become  evident:  those  which  require  lateral  movement  of  the 
hand  by  the  forearm;  those  which  involve  the  execution  of  repeated 
octaves  primarily  by  the  forearm.  While  focusing  on  the  importance  of 
the  forearm  lever,  it  is  important  to  clarify  that  the  use  of  other 
levers  is  not  precluded.  As  Abbey  Whiteside  affirms  in  Indispensables 
of  Piano  Playing,  the  levers  of  the  pianist's  mechanism  -  finger,  hand, 
forearm,  upper  arm,  torso  -  work  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  never 
separately.4 

Lateral  movement  within  the  context  of  octave  technique 
involves  a  basic  approach  which  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
distance.  Stepwise  motion  of  either  a  tone  or  semitone  utilizes  the 
lateral  movement  of  the  hand  by  the  forearm.  The  descending  chromatic 
scale  in  the  following  example  is  a  case  in  point. 

Ex.  1:  Prelude  No.  6,  mm.  43-45. 


4Abbey  Whiteside,  Indispensables  of  Piano  Playing  (New  York: 
Coleman-Ross ,  1961,  second  edition) ,  pp.  3-6,  30-45. 
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To  facilitate  a  legato  connection,  the  forearm  provides  the  physical 
link  between  sounds  by  leading  the  hand  to  the  next  octave  in  an  arch- 
like  pattern.  This  pattern  results  from  the  rise  and  gravitational 
fall  of  the  forearm  which  establishes  a  causal  relationship:  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objective  of  string  vibration  is  realized  through  key  depression 
which  activates  the  hammer.  In  effecting  such  a  relationship  during 
1 egato-octave  leaps,  the  forearm  travels  in  a  low-lying  arch  pattern, 
minimized  to  ensure  legato  connection  through  speed.  In  stepwise 
octave  movement,  the  forearm  proceeds  in  a  similar  arch  pattern,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  forearm  fulfilling  the  legato  effect  desired  in  a 
natural,  efficient  fashion. 

To  play  successive  octaves  in  a  legato  manner  on  the  piano  is 
to  achieve  a  musical  effect  through  a  particular  form  of  forearm  tech¬ 
nique.  Since  each  hand's  thumb  (especially  when  moving  from  white  key 
to  white  key)  is  physically  incapable  of  proceeding  from  key  to  key 
without  a  break  in  sound,  legato  playing  in  octave  passages  is  facili¬ 
tated  when  the  forearm  is  allowed  to  assist  in  the  movement  of  the 
thumb.  Reliance  on  the  lateral  and  vertical  movements  of  the  forearm 
to  facilitate  an  arch-patterned  motion  and  to  participate  in  the 
gauging  of  distance  minimizes  or  eliminates  an  audible  break  in  sound. 
Although  reaching  for  new  positions  with  the  fingers  is  to  be  avoided, 
the  use  of  the  fourth  fingers  on  black  keys  in  the  previous  example  and 
similar  instances  enhances  the  legato  effect. 

Given  the  possibility  of  making  a  legato  connection  with  the 
successive  use  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers,  the  voicing5  of 


5The  term  "voicing"  refers  to  the  emphasis  of  a  particular 
note  or  line  within  a  multi-voice  texture  played  by  one  hand. 
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sounds  produced  by  these  fingers  will  also  contribute  to  a  musical, 
legato  effect.  Voicing  may  be  facilitated  by  the  slight  rotation  of 
the  forearm  in  the  direction  of  the  finger  playing  the  note  to  be 
voiced. ^  This  accommodates  the  finger  in  its  function  to  support 
more  arm  weight  than  would  normally  be  the  case.  Playing  with  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  finger  in  contact  with  the  key  will 
provide  maximal  opportunity  for  secure  voicing.  The  following  example 
illustrates  a  passage  in  which  this  technique  may  be  applied. 

Ex.  2:  Prelude  No.  6,  m.  7. 


The  finger,  in  a  sense,  becomes  an  extension  of  the  forearm,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  forearm  to  cause  key  depression.  In  addition  to 
lateral  movement,  the  forearm's  involvement  through  rotation  in  such  a 
passage  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  a  melodic  contour  charac¬ 
terized  by  musical  continuity  and  clarity  within  the  framework  of  the 
legato  effect. 


^Forearm  rotation  refers  to  the  rocking  motion  of  the  fore¬ 
arm.  Such  motion  is  analagous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  turning  of  a 
door  handle.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  forearm  rotation,  consult 
Tobias  Matthay's  The  Visible  and  Invisible  in  Pianoforte  Technique 
(Oxford,  1932;  reprinted  with  corrections,  1947),  Chapter  6,  “The 
Forearm-Rotation  Element",  pp.  49-65. 
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Skryabin  sometimes  employs  octave  passages  for  sonorous  pur¬ 
poses.  As  a  result,  leaps  ranging  from  intervals  as  small  as  a  third 
to  those  which  cover  distances  beyond  an  octave  take  place.  Pedalled 
low  octaves  are  used  as  integral  elements  in  allowing  overtones  to 
resonate  in  the  construction  of  a  full  sound  spectrum.  Prelude  No.  6, 
a  free  canon  of  octaves  which  builds  in  intensity,  closes  at  a  "fff" 
dynamic  level.  In  progressing  to  this  climactic  ending,  a  rapid  series 
of  leaps  between  octaves  occurs  in  measures  38-42. 


Ex.  3:  Prelude  No.  6,  mm.  38-42. 

Allegro. 


To  execute  these  large  leaps,  the  forearm  travels  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  witnessed  in  stepwise  progressions  and  smaller  intervals.  The 
forearm  leads  the  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  keyboard  to  the  next 
octave  in  a  low-lying  arch.  The  larger  the  distance,  however,  the 
greater  the  speed  required  which  may  be  realized  by  literally  throwing 
the  forearm  to  each  successive  octave. 

Imperative  to  the  successful  maneuvering  of  large  leaps  is  the 
participation  of  the  upper  arm.  Distances  similar  to  those  in  the 
following  example  necessitate  the  freedom  of  the  upper  arm  to  extend 
and  move  coordinately  with  the  forearm. 
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Ex.  4:  Prelude  No.  7,  m.  17. 


The  literal  throwing  of  the  whole  arm  to  the  next  octave  effects  con¬ 
tinuity  of  sound  through  speed.  While  downward  left-hand  leaps  produce 
movement  away  from  the  body,  upward  leaps  require  that  the  arm  be 
thrown  toward  the  body. 

Forearm  technique  is  valuable  not  only  to  octave  passages,  but 
also  to  passages  involving  octaves  followed  by  single  notes,  harmonic 
intervals, ^  or  chords.  Generically,  all  leaps  present  the  same 
challenge  to  the  performer:  how  to  most  conveniently  and  securely  get 
from  point  A  to  point  B.  The  forearm  contributes  together  with  the 
upper  arm  in  leading  the  hand  efficiently  to  its  destination  and  in 
producing  a  legato  effect  which  otherwise  would  be  less  possible,  if  at 
all,  to  achieve. 

The  opening  measures  of  Prelude  No.  18  provide  a  glimpse  of 
repeated  octaves  played  by  the  forearm. 


7Mark  Lindley,  "Interval",  in  New  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  (edited  by  Stanley  Sadie,  1980),  Vol .  9,  p.  277:  "The 
term  'harmonTc  interval'  (as  opposed  to  'melodic  interval')  indicates 
that  they  are  thought  of  as  being  heard  simultaneously." 
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Ex.  5:  Prelude  No.  18,  mm.  1-3. 


Repeated  octaves  may  be  executed  in  one  of  two  ways,  the  choice  of 
which  is  dependent  on  the  desired  musical  effect.  Passages  which 
require  legato  connection,  as  in  Prelude  No.  18,  are  realized  by  the 
active  participation  of  the  forearm.  By  giving  an  initial  impulse  to 
the  groups  of  repeated  octaves,  the  forearm  provides  the  means  for 
their  execution  much  as  the  initial  drop  of  a  ball  serves  as  the  impe¬ 
tus  for  subsequent  bounces.  "Wrist  action"**  or  hand  staccato  would 
obviously  be  the  inappropriate  means  to  fulfilling  a  legato  effect. 

A  general  challenge  of  accurate,  legato  playing  is  presented  in 
Prelude  No.  18  by  the  combination  of  rapidly  repeated  octaves  and  of 
octaves  in  conjunct  and  disjunct  intervals.  However,  the  achievement 
of  accuracy  becomes  even  more  challenging  to  the  pianist  when  leaps, 
especially  those  including  a  change  of  direction,  occur. 


8Willi  Apel ,  "Piano  Playing",  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music 
(2nd  ed.,  1969),  p.  675:  Apel  describes  the  use  of  the  hand  as  the 
primary  lever  in  key  depression  as  "wrist  action".  Although  widely 
accepted  by  pianists,  this  terminology  does  not  accurately  reflect 
which  part  of  the  playing  mechanism  is  responsible  for  key  depression. 
The  hand  (lever)  moves  from  the  wrist  (joint).  Just  as  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  describe  the  use  of  the  forearm  lever  as  "elbow 
action"  rather  than  as  "forearm  action",  so  it  is  equally  a  misnomer  to 
speak  of  "wrist  action".  "Hand  action"  or  "hand  staccato"  are  terms 
more  indicative  of  the  action's  initiator. 
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Ex.  6:  Prelude  No.  18,  mm.  13-15. 


In  order  to  effect  key  depression  efficiently,  the  forearm  must  also 
participate  in  negotiating  the  leap.  The  hand  must  be  free  of  contor¬ 
tion  and  tension;  the  fourth  finger  may  be  used  on  the  D-flat  in  the 
left  hand,  but  the  hand's  span  should  remain  fixed  because  there  is  no 
time  for  positional  adjustments.  The  hand  is  directed  in  its  movement 
close  to  the  keys  by  the  forearm  and  should  often  be  thrown  to  the  next 
octave  to  facilitate  speed. 

Prelude  No.  18  requires  considerable  left-hand  virtuosity  in 
performance,  and  the  techniques  to  be  utilized  apply  to  similar 
passages  in  other  Skryabin  works,  such  as  Sonata  No.  3  (1897-8),  2nd 
movement. 

Ex.  7:  Sonata  No.  3,  2nd  movement,  mm.  1-3. 
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Two  or  three  quickly  repeated  octaves  may  be  performed  by  allowing  the 
forearm  to  provide  a  starting  impulse  through  its  downward  motion. 
While  hand  staccato  requires  movement  from  the  keys,  forearm  technique 
can  accommodate  the  proximity  of  the  hand  to  the  keys.  Thus,  the 
forearm  is  capable  not  only  of  reducing  motions  which  might  harmfully 
alter  the  intended  speed  of  the  passage,  but  also  of  eliminating 
energy-waste  which  will  normally  reduce  the  pianist's  endurance  level 
in  performance. 

B.  Double-notes 

The  term  "double-notes"  refers  to  a  series  of  harmonic 
intervals  and  is  most  often  associated  with  intervals  of  thirds  and 
sixths  within  traditional  piano  repertoire.9  Both  small  and  large 
distances  within  double-note  passages  may  be  facilitated  with  the 
involvement  of  the  forearm.  The  level  of  involvement  -  active  or 
passive  -  is  determined  by  whether  the  particular  configuration  of 
legato  double-notes  occurs  within  the  span  of  the  hand  or  beyond  it. 

In  the  latter  case,  a  shift  of  the  hand  is  required. 

Of  the  twenty-four  preludes  in  Opus  11,  only  No.  15  displays 
double-notes  as  its  main  technical  feature. 


9The  octave  -  also  a  "double-note"  or  "harmonic  interval"  - 
is  discussed  separately,  reflecting  Skryabin's  prolific  use  of  octave 
passages. 
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Ex.  8:  Prelude  No.  15,  mm.  1-2. 


Harmonic  thirds,  interspersed  with  octaves  and  with  sixths  in  subse¬ 
quent  measures,  pose  various  challenges  to  the  pianist.  For  a  pro¬ 
gression  of  conjunct  harmonic  thirds10  within  the  span  of  the  hand, 
a  legato  effect  is  facilitated  by  fingerings  based  on  the  common 

pattern  345.  The  forearm  participates  in  a  passive  sense,  working 
12  3 

in  conjunction  with  the  fingers  which  are  the  primary  levers  in 
effecting  such  a  legato  connection. 

Although  Prelude  No.  15  contains  progressions  of  conjunct 
harmonic  thirds  which  may  be  played  within  the  span  of  the  hand,  in 
some  instances  a  shift  of  position  is  unavoidable. 

Ex.  9.  Prelude  No.  15,  m.  16. 


10Also  known  as  "parallel"  thirds. 
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The  challenge  of  such  a  shift  lies  in  maintaining  the  legato  effect. 

In  contrast  to  reaching  for  the  next  notes  with  the  fingers,  the 
forearm  will  accommodate  the  necessary  shift  by  moving  the  hand  to  the 
subsequent  double-note  in  a  low-lying  arch.  Continuity  of  sound  is 
maintained  through  speed  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  arch  to  the 
keys.  This  form  of  forearm  technique  also  accommodates  disjunct  motion 
between  double-notes. 

Ex.  10:  Prelude  No.  12,  m.  15. 


to.#  to.  * 


Again,  the  forearm  proceeds  in  an  arch  minimized  to  ensure  a  legato 
connection  through  quick,  efficient  movements. 

The  opening  three  double-notes  of  Prelude  No.  15  (see  Example 
8)  involve  disjunct  intervals  which  are  within  the  span  of  the  hand. 
The  forearm  may  assist  in  the  playing  of  these  double-notes  through 
rotation.  Such  an  approach  could  be  applied  to  the  last  three 
double-notes  of  the  left  hand's  opening  statement  as  well  as  to  other 
similar  examples  in  this  Prelude. 

Forearm  rotation  will  also  accommodate  a  legato  connection 
between  awkward  interval  1 ic  stretches. 
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Ex.  11:  Prelude  No.  10,  m.  1. 


Andante. 
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The  four  double-notes  in  the  right-hand  part  are  within  the  span  of  the 
hand  and  may  be  facilitated  by  forearm  rotation.  The  left-hand 
double-notes  require  an  alternation  between  two  physical  positions,  the 
first  and  third  double-notes  being  located  within  one  hand  position, 
the  second  and  fourth,  within  another.  Forearm  rotation  in  combination 
with  lateral  arm  movements  allows  for  a  legato  connection  between  hand 
positions  as  well  as  between  double-notes. 

The  legato  effect  of  double-note  passages  is  enhanced  through 
voicing:  the  clarity  provided  by  voicing  allows  a  melodic  line  to 
exist  within  a  series  of  harmonic  units.  Melodic  contour  is  essential 
to  the  creation  of  a  musically-satisfying  double-note  passage, 
especially  when  the  passage  encompasses  both  soloistic  and 
accompanimental  elements. 

Ex.  12:  Prelude  No.  15,  mm.  9-12.  cf.  Example  8. 
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Voicing  is  facilitated  through  the  rotation  of  the  forearm  in  the 
direction  of  the  note  to  be  voiced.  For  the  above  and  similar 
instances  in  which  the  forearm  rotates  between  successive  double-notes, 
the  rotation  will  accommodate  the  necessary  physical  adjustments  for 
voicing  as  well  .H 

C.  Repeated-notes 

Skryabin  uses  repeated-notes  in  his  preludes.  Opus  11,  strictly 
within  legato  contexts.  While  finger  articulation  is  appropriate  for 
quickly  repeated  staccato  notes  similar  to  those  found  in  Ravel's 
“Toccata"  from  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin  (1914-17),  the  forearm  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  realization  of  legato  repeated-notes.  The  use  of  the 
forearm  in  this  respect  may  be  viewed  from  within  the  following 
categories:  repeated  single  notes,  repeated  double-notes  (harmonic 
intervals)  and  repeated-notes  within  a  two-part  texture. 

Designed  to  enliven  the  sound  spectrum,  the  damper  pedal  also 
has  the  potential  to  enhance  a  legato  effect.  Given  the  possibility 
that  either  the  composer's  wishes  or  the  pianist's  own  musical  taste 
may  preclude  use  of  the  damper  pedal,  pedalling  in  itself  should  not  be 
the  pianist's  primary  tool  in  creating  a  legato  effect. 

A  form  of  forearm  technique,  based  on  the  arm's  rise  and 
gravitational  fall,  is  able  to  assist  in  the  legato  connection  between 
the  opening  repeated-notes  of  Prelude  No.  4. 

^For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  physical  adjustments 
and  of  voicing  in  general,  see  the  appropriate  paragraph  within  A. 

Octaves. 
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Ex.  13:  Prelude  No.  4,  m.  1. 


Lento. 


2r 


m 


m 


The  forearm  rises  and,  prior  to  falling,  allows  the  key  to  rise  while 
in  contact  with  the  finger.  Since  the  damper  will  touch  the  string 
before  the  key  fully  returns  to  the  surface,  the  key  should  be  allowed 
to  rise  only  the  minimum  distance  required  to  reactivate  the  hammer. 

The  resulting  elimination  of  any  possible  break  in  sound  ensures  a 
legato  connection.  The  weight  of  the  arm  then  contributes  to  the 
subsequent  depression  of  the  key,  which  in  turn  reactivates  the 
hammer. 

A  legato  effect  in  repeated  harmonic  intervals  also  may  be 
enhanced  through  the  forearm's  use.  Often  the  right  hand  plays  solid 
chords  which  involve  three  notes,  the  top  one  moving  by  legato  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  an  adjacent  finger,  the  other  notes  being  repeated 
by  the  same  fingers. 

Ex.  14:  Prelude  No.  4,  mm.  7-8. 
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While  the  legato  connection  between  the  repeated  double-notes  may  be 
primarily  facilitated  through  use  of  pedal,  involvement  of  the  forearm 
allows  for  the  legato  effect  with  the  use  of  little  or  no  pedal.  As  in 
Example  13,  with  finger(s)  in  contact  with  the  key(s)  at  all  times,  the 
forearm  rises  and,  before  falling,  allows  the  key(s)  to  rise  only  far 
enough  to  reactivate  the  hammer  without  a  break  in  sound.  This  use  of 
forearm  technique  aids  in  the  physical  gauging  of  intensity. 

Ex.  15:  Prelude  No.  9,  mm.  10-11. 


The  repeated  double-notes  in  Example  15  begin  accompanimentally , 
building  in  intensity  to  a  change  in  harmonic  colour  (measure  11).  The 
forearm  is  able  to  assist  physically  in  the  realization  of  the  musical 
expression,  which  in  this  case  requires  a  subtle  but  effective 
crescendo.  Such  forearm  technique  contributes  to  the  pianist's  ability 
to  control  intensity,  legato  lines  and  the  voicing  of  melodic  notes, 
all  of  which  unite  to  facilitate  effective  musical  communication. 

Repeated  double-notes  may  contribute  to  a  melodic  contour. 
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Ex.  16:  Prelude  No.  7,  m.  13. 
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The  melodic  note  in  the  right-hand  part  is  the  top  note  of  a  harmonic 
third  which  repeats  while  inner  notes  alternate  between  the  second 
finger  and  the  thumb.  The  forearm  rises  after  the  playing  of  the 
second  finger.  With  the  key  played  by  the  second  finger  remaining 
depressed,  the  keys  of  the  harmonic  third  are  allowed  to  rise  the 
minimal  amount  required  for  the  hammers  to  restrike  the  strings. 

Prelude  No.  16  is  constructed  in  two  two-part  textures,  one  to 
be  played  by  each  hand,  each  consisting  of  legato  repeated-notes 
superimposed  on  a  sequential  melodic  pattern. 

Example  17:  Prelude  No.  16,  mm.  1-2. 


Misterioso. 


The  sixteenth  note  at  the  end  of  measure  1  and  the  dotted  quarter  note 
at  the  beginning  of  measure  2  rely  on  the  downward  impetus  of  the 
forearm  and  its  subsequent  bounce  for  their  real ization.12 


12jhis  form  of  forearm  technique  is  discussed  in  more  detail 
within  A.  Octaves. 


f 
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For  legato  connections  in  which  such  speed  is  not  required,  the  forearm 
may  assist  as  in  previous  examples,  allowing  the  key  to  ascend  slightly 
in  order  to  reactivate  the  hammer  upon  subsequent  depression. 

D.  Chords 

Chords  are  commonly  divided  into  two  general  categories:  solid 
and  broken.  Skryabin  uses  solid  chords  in  the  Opus  11  preludes  as 
constructional  elements  in  building  melodic  lines;  he  also  uses 
repeated  solid  chords  to  assist  in  creating  the  intended  musical 
effects.  Broken  chords  are  essential  in  establishing  the  sonorous 
quality  often  associated  with  Skryabin's  piano  pieces.  The  forearm 
contributes  to  facile  execution  of  both  solid  and  broken  chords. 

Skryabin  often  assigns  to  the  right  hand  the  realization  of 
both  melodic  and  harmonic  elements  in  building  melodic  lines. 

Ex.  18:  Prelude  No.  13,  mm.  1-4. 


In  order  for  a  melodic  line  to  be  effectively  communicated,  the  sounds 
of  a  vertical  structure  need  to  be  clarified,  highlighting  the  melodic 
note  and  causing  the  other  notes  to  be  subservient  in  the  musical 
expression.  Such  clarity  is  provided  by  voicing  which  is  facilitated 
by  forearm  rotation. 
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Skryabin  uses  repeated  legato  chords  consistently  throughout 
Prelude  No.  24. 

Ex.  19:  Prelude  No.  24,  mm.  1-2. 


A  series  of  repeated  chords  may  be  executed  through  the  initial  impulse 
of  the  forearm  and  its  subsequent  bounces.  In  Prelude  No.  24,  the 
forearm's  downward  impetus  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  each  rhythmic 
grouping  in  the  typical  two-measure  pattern.  The  initial  impulse  will 
be  facilitated  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  forearm  with  the 
fingers  remaining  in  contact  with  the  keys  throughout.  This  form  of 
forearm  technique  is  able  to  enhance  the  legato  effect  by  accommodating 
the  proximity  of  the  hand  to  the  keys.  The  legato  effect  may  be 
further  enhanced  through  voicing  and  through  allowing  the  keys  to  rise 
only  minimally  before  subsequent  depression. 

Within  every  two  measures  of  repeated  legato  chords  in  Prelude 
No.  24,  the  right  hand  must  quickly  and  efficiently  travel  between  two 
different  chord  positions.  These  chords  are  found  within  the  span  of 
the  hand  and  may  be  realized  with  the  assistance  of  forearm  rotation. 
Such  rotation  will  also  reflect  the  required  physical  adjustments  for 
voicing. 

Prelude  No.  1  exemplifies  Skryabin's  use  of  broken  chords. 
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Ex.  20:  Prelude  No.  1,  mm.  1-2. 


Vivace. 


The  first  five  notes  of  the  right  hand  outline  a  broken  quartal  chord, 
a  harmonic  feature  which  becomes  increasingly  more  evident  in  later 
Skryabin  piano  pieces.  Located  within  the  span  of  the  hand,  the  alter¬ 
nating  chordal  pattern  may  be  executed  with  a  rotating  forearm.  The 
involvement  of  the  forearm  lever  together  with  the  finger  levers  allows 
for  the  combination  of  quick  execution  and  control  of  intensity.  The 
first  and  third  notes  are  indicated  by  Skryabin  for  voicing,  and  fore¬ 
arm  rotation  will  facilitate  the  necessary  physical  adjustments. 

The  right  hand's  opening  group  of  five  eighth-notes  combined 
with  the  subsequent  group  of  eighth-notes  form  an  interval! ic  pattern 
which  is  either  repeated  or  alluded  to  throughout  Prelude  No.  1.  This 
pattern  requires  the  movement  of  the  hand  between  two  physical  posi¬ 
tions,  each  group  of  eighth-notes  being  accommodated  by  the  normal 
hand-span.  The  speed  required  for  realizing  the  leaps  between  posi¬ 
tions  may  be  attained  through  literally  tossing  the  forearm  to  the  new 
position  in  each  case  in  a  low-lying  arch  pattern. 

The  left-hand  part  of  Prelude  No.  1  consists  mostly  of  an 
interval  lie  and  rhythmic  pattern  of  five  eighth-notes.  While  the 
broken  chords  vary  harmonically,  the  wide-ranging  distance  of  the 
opening  harmonic  structure  remains  constant  throughout.  The  five  notes 
may  be  executed  within  two  physical  positions.  In  order  to  assist  in 
the  realization  of  a  unified  harmonic  structure,  the  forearm  travels  in 
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a  low-lying  arch  pattern  between  physical  positions.  The  tossing  of 
the  arm  to  the  next  position  provides  the  necessary  speed  for 
maintaining  sound  continuity. 

The  technical  approaches  outlined  for  the  various  challenges  of 
Prelude  No.  1  may  be  applied  to  all  preludes  with  broken  chords  in  Opus 
11.  Prelude  No.  3  is  similar  to  the  first  Prelude  both  in  construction 
-  broken  chords  simultaneously  played  in  each  hand  -  and  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  forearm  rotation  and  lateral  movement  to  solve  its  various 
technical  challenges.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  preludes,  those 
preludes  which  utilize  broken  chords  normally  assign  the  left  hand  an 
accompanimental  role  in  support  of  the  right  hand's  melodic  line. 

Ex.  21:  Prelude  No.  8,  mm.  1-3. 


The  accompanimental  broken  chords  may  be  played  with  the  assistance  of 
two  forms  of  forearm  technique:  rotation  and  lateral  movement.  A 
legato  connection  between  physical  positions  may  be  provided  through 
the  lateral  movement  of  the  forearm  in  an  arch  close  to  the  keys. 

Within  each  hand  position,  the  notes  of  the  broken  chords  may  be  played 
with  the  assistance  of  forearm  rotation,  especially  when 
awkwardly-! arge  intervals  are  involved. 

E.  Melodic  Lines  of  Mixed  Intervals 

A  melodic  line  consisting  of  mixed  intervals  (i.e.,  both  con¬ 
junct  and  disjunct  motions)  offers  a  variety  of  technical  challenges  to 
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the  pianist.  A  general  challenge,  however,  lies  in  the  choosing  of 
fingerings  which  will  facilitate  with  relative  ease  the  creation  of  the 
intended  musical  effect.  Forearm  technique,  in  its  rotational  and 
lateral  forms,  may  be  considered  a  criterion  on  which  to  base  the 
selection  of  a  fingering  pattern  for  a  melodic  line.  Indeed,  the 
incorporation  of  forearm  technique  within  a  pianist's  physical  approach 
to  playing  often  eliminates  excessive  deliberation  over  fingerings 
since  the  finger  ceases  to  be  the  sole  lever  responsible  for  sound 
production. 

The  mixed-interval  melodic  lines  written  by  Skryabin  may  often 
be  played  within  the  span  of  the  hand. 

Ex.  22:  Prelude  No.  3,  mm.  28-31. 


Forearm  rotation  is  a  means  of  assisting  the  fingers  in  playing  both 
conjunct  and  disjunct  progressions.  While  this  is  the  case  for  most 
mixed-interval  passages,  it  is  particularly  helpful  in  the  above 
example  as  well  as  in  similar  instances  in  which  the  tempo  requires  a 
fleet  technique.  The  coordinated  effort  of  the  forearm  and  the  fingers 
provides  fleetness  without  total  dependence  on  finger  articulation, 
thereby  reducing  the  chances  of  becoming  physically  tired  through 
tension. 

Melodic  lines  of  mixed  intervals  found  within  faster  tempi  may 
be  executed  through  the  assistance  of  the  forearm's  lateral  movements. 
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Ex.  23:  Prelude  No.  19,  mm.  2-3. 


Affettuoso. 


Within  the  scalar  progression  of  the  above  passage,  a  shift  in  hand 
position  occurs  between  the  A-flat  (third  finger)  and  the  B-flat 
(thumb).  In  providing  a  legato  connection  between  hand  positions,  the 
forearm  travels  quickly  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  surface  of  the 
keyboard  because  of  the  fast  tempo. 

In  the  preceding  example  (Example  23),  the  forearm  leads  the 
hand  not  only  in  making  a  legato  connection  between  physical  positions, 
but  also  in  playing  scalar  progressions  quickly.  It  functions  as  a 
substitute  for  placing  the  thumb  under  the  hand  in  order  to  prepare  for 
a  new  position  within  a  legato  context.  While  "thumb-under"  practice 
is  widely  used  by  pianists,  it  tends  to  impede  rather  than  enhance  the 
smooth  execution  of  positional  shifts,  especially  in  quicker  tempi. 

Skryabin  sometimes  includes  large  legato  leaps  within  melodic 
passages  of  mixed  intervals  (see  Example  21,  right-hand  part).  The 
lateral  movement  of  the  forearm  is  able  to  accommodate  a  legato  connec¬ 
tion  between  notes  without  the  aid  of  the  damper  pedal.  While  pedal 
would  be  used  in  Example  21,  the  forearm  secures  sound  continuity  by 
leading  the  hand  to  the  C-sharp  in  a  low-lying  arch  pattern. 

Such  movement  within  melodic  lines  may  also  occur  in  a  faster 

tempo. 
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Ex.  24:  Prelude  No.  11,  mm.  17-18. 


Quick  legato  leaps  may  be  realized  by  the  throwing  of  the  hand  and 
forearm  to  the  new  position.  As  in  Example  21,  key  depression  is 
maintained  until  the  last  possible  moment  when  the  lateral  movement  of 
the  forearm  necessitates  the  rising  of  the  key.  While  allowing  the  key 
to  rise,  the  forearm  begins  to  proceed  in  one  motion  to  the  next  note. 
The  pattern  of  an  arch,  as  previously  described,  facilitates  the  speed 
and  directness  of  movement  imperative  to  eliminating  or  minimizing  any 
break  in  sound.  The  forearm's  slight  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the 
succeeding  note  assists  in  initiating  motion  and  in  creating  the 
momentum  essential  to  lateral  movement. 

Further  technical  challenges  are  contained  in  Skryabin's 
wide-ranging  melodic  lines  of  mixed  intervals. 

Ex.  25:  Prelude  No.  8,  mm.  33-34. 


una  corda 
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Both  the  forearm's  rotational  and  lateral  movements  may  be  used  in 

technically  "solving"  such  fingering  enigmas.  With  these  forms  of 

technique  in  mind,  the  following  fingering  pattern  is  suggested. 

Ex.  26:  Prelude  No.  8,  mm.  33-34:  suggested  right-hand  fingering 
pattern. 


Forearm  rotation  assists  in  playing  progressions  of  notes  found  within 
the  span  of  the  hand  and  accommodates  quick  directional  changes. 

Lateral  movement  of  the  forearm  occurs  between  the  third  and  fifth 
fingers  (measure  33,  beat  3)  and  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger  (measure 
34,  beat  3).  The  legato  connection  between  physical  positions  is 
provided  by  the  forearm's  low-lying  arch  movement  along  the  keyboard's 
surface.  The  pattern  of  such  movement  allows  for  the  speed  essential 
to  maintaining  continuity.  The  suggested  use  of  the  thumb  on  black 
notes  contradicts  the  prevalent  notion  of  avoiding  such  fingering  in 
order  to  reduce  the  chances  of  misplaced  accentuation.  Indeed,  nothing 
should  prevent  the  pianist  from  using  thumbs  on  black  notes  when  the 
arm  is  allowed  to  participate  in  playing;  the  alleged  awkwardness  of 
the  thumb  is  often  confused  with  the  faulty  musical  idea  of  the  pianist 
or  with  misunderstood  physical  capabilities. 

Skryabin  may  employ  wide-ranging  melodic  lines  in  which  the 
possibility  of  substitute  fingering  exists. 
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Ex.  27:  Prelude  No.  2,  mm.  1-2. 

Allegretto. 


Substitute  fingering  is  suitable  for  passages  in  which  a  key  is 
depressed  for  a  reasonable  duration,  allowing  for  the  substitution  of 
another  finger  to  maintain  key  depression  and  to  facilitate  a  logical 
fingering  pattern.  In  the  given  example,  the  fourth  finger  may 
initially  play  the  B.  With  the  key  remaining  fully  depressed,  the 
fifth  finger  also  makes  contact  with  the  key.  The  placement  of  the 
fifth  finger  on  the  key  laterally  moves  the  hand  to  the  left.  This 
slight  movement  places  the  fourth  finger  in  position  to  play  the 
following  A  and  allows  the  remainder  of  the  passage  to  be  completed 
with  relative  ease. 

Although  reaching  for  new  positions  with  the  fingers  is  to  be 
generally  avoided  in  melodic  lines  of  mixed  intervals  as  well  as  in 
piano  playing  as  a  whole,  minimal  extension  of  the  fingers  in  securing 
legato  connections  may  be  accommodated  in  conjunct  progressions  of  a 
tone  or  semitone  in  slower  tempi. 

Ex.  28:  Prelude  No.  2,  mm.  31-32. 
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Slower  tempi  are  able  to  accommodate  the  physical  adjustments 
associated  with  using  fingers  to  establish  legato  connections.  An 
adjustment  such  as  turning  the  hand  cannot  be  done  in  a  faster  tempo 
without  slowing  down  the  tempo  and/or  limiting  the  technical  facility 
of  the  pianist.  Finger  extension  in  a  slower  tempo  is  generally  more 
conducive  to  the  desired  effect  and  to  the  stepwise,  legato  movement. 


III.  CONCLUSION 


The  foregoing  analysis  of  technical  problems  has  presented 
solutions  which  draw  on  the  entire  physical  resources  of  the  pianist. 

In  particular,  the  involvement  of  both  the  forearm  and  upper  arm  have 
been  cited  as  providing  efficient,  effective  assistance  in  solving 
technical  difficulties.  A  consistent  approach  to  piano  playing  allows 
the  pianist  to  have  ready  tools  available  as  he  recreates  and  inter¬ 
prets  the  musical  intentions  of  the  composer.  The  coordinated  use  of 
the  leverage  system  provides  such  a  consistent  approach. 

Physical  tension  in  piano  playing  precludes  freedom  of  movement 
to  the  detriment  of  musical  expression.  Tension  may  occur  when  the 
peripheral  levers  (the  fingers)  of  the  physical  mechanism  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  focus  of  a  technical  approach.  A  high  level  of  skill  is  demanded 
of  the  fingers  in  piano  technique;  however,  this  is  achieved  with  the 
least  amount  of  tension  when  the  fingers  operate  in  coordination  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  physical  mechanism. 

A  technical  approach  which  focuses  primarily  on  finger  activity 
generates  uncomfortable  and  often  damaging  tendencies  to  reach  for 
notes  with  the  fingers  instead  of  gauging  distances  and  finding  new 
positions  with  the  lateral  movements  of  the  arm.  As  well,  an  emphasis 
on  finger  technique  tends  to  cultivate  the  use  of  fingers  alone  for  key 
depression  rather  than  utilizing  the  principles  of  arm  weight  and 
vibration^  assist  in  key  depression.  The  unfortunate  physical 


l^Arm  vibration  is  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  arm  to 
the  exertions  of  the  hand  and  finger.  For  further  information,  consult 
Tobias  Matthay's  The  Visible  and  Invisible  in  Pianoforte  Technique 
(Oxford,  1932:  reprinted  with  corrections,  1947),  p. ~TT. 
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tension  which  results  from  such  a  reliance  on  fingers  is  accompanied  by 
a  note-by-note  musical  result  which  detracts  from  the  rhythmic  sweep  of 
1 ong  musical  1 ines. 

The  playing  mechanism  is  influenced  by  rhythm,  that  element  of 
the  aural  image  which  frees  and  motivates  the  body  to  respond  to  it. 
Robert  Stangeland  states  that  "successful  coordination  of  the  various 
levers  of  the  playing  mechanism  is  a  response  to  rhythm,  just  as  is  the 
successful  coordination  of  the  whole  body  in  walking  or  running. 

The  solutions  to  technical  difficulties,  as  presented,  are  physical 
responses  to  rhythm  involving  the  various  parts  of  the  playing 
mechanism.  Technique  is  subservient  to  the  musical  expression  only  as 
much  as  muscular  activity  is  responsive  to  rhythm. 

The  detailed  study  of  a  piece  involves  focusing  on  difficult 
passages.  As  much  as  this  is  necessary,  a  certain  danger  exists  when 
displacing  such  passages  from  their  rhythmic  context  into  a  practice- 
oriented  vacuum.  The  isolation  of  a  passage  from  the  contextual  rhyth¬ 
mic  sweep  tends  to  heighten  the  importance  of  the  peripheral  levers 
(e.g.,  excessive  concerns  over  fingerings,  note-wise  slow  practice). 

The  solution  to  a  technical  problem  is  often  facilitated  by  isolating 
the  passage  for  special  attention;  however,  detailed  study  and  practice 
within  the  larger  musical  concept  permits  for  "the  coordinated  and 
refined  movements  of  the  playing  mechanism  while  they  are  under  the 
controlling  and  motivating  influence  of  rhythm."^ 


^Robert  Stangeland,  "Rhythm  and  Movement",  p.  6.  "Rhythm 
and  Movement"  is  Part  VII  of  an  eight-part  series  on  piano  technique. 
(Piano  Quarterly  has  published  the  first  five  parts  and  has  accepted 
the  remaining  tnree  for  publication.) 

15Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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The  principles  of  coordinated  physical  activity,  rather  than 
the  primary  focus  on  finger  activity,  should  remain  foremost  in  the 
pianist's  technical  thinking.  The  greater  the  coordination  of  the 
parts  of  the  playing  mechanism,  the  greater  the  freedom  of  physical 
movement  will  be.  Technique  will  then  serve  the  music,  be  it  one  of 
the  Opus  11  Prel udes ,  another  of  Skryabin's  pieces,  or  any  piece 
written  for  piano;  technique  will  also  serve  the  musician,  opening 
avenues  of  expression  which  otherwise  remain  blocked.  Only  with  the 
physical  freedom  engendered  by  the  causal  relationship  of  rhythm  and 
movement  can  technique  be  truly  subservient  to  the  performer's  aural 
image. 


APPENDIX 


Recital  Program 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 
OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
presents 

MILTON  RORY  SCHLOSSER,  pianist 

Saturday,  March  30,  1985  at  8:00  p.m. 
Convocation  Hall,  Old  Arts  Building 


Suite  for  Piano  (1968)  Oskar  Morawetz 

(b.  1917) 

Prelude 

Nocturne 

Dance 


Sonata  No.  3  in  f -sharp  minor. 
Opus  23  (1897-8) 

Drammatico 
A1 legretto 
Andante 

Presto  con  fuoco 


Toccata,  from  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin  (1914-17)  Maurice  Ravel 

(1875-1937) 


Alexander  Skryabin 
(1872-1915) 


INTERMISSION 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 

Allegro  assai 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Sonata  No.  23  in  f  minor.  Opus  57 
( 'Appassionata ' )  (1804-5) 
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